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CUBA OUSTS 


MACHADO 





OLLOWING a defection in the Cuban army, 
induced by the outburst of local opinion and 
the belief that the President intended to provoke 


, an armed intervention by the United States, Gen- 
eral Machado fled in an airplane to the Bahamas 


on August 12. Before leaving Havana, the Pres- 
ident wrote a statement asking Congress for a 
“leave of absence,” instead of presenting his resig- 
nation. This formula was employed so as to make 
“legal” the succession of Dr. Carlos Manuel de 


_ Cespedes, a candidate agreeable to the Opposition, 


as provisional President. The cabinet appointed 
by Dr. Cespedes is dominated by the Union Na- 
cionalista, the leading Opposition party, and by 
the “ABC” and affiliated groups. The Cespedes 
government will proceed with the enactment of 
constitutional reforms and a new election law, al- 


ready drafted by Dr. McBain of Columbia Uni- 
| versity, in preparation for the next regular pres- 
| idential election, which will be held in November 


1934. 
Machado’s flight was followed by three days of 


' delirious demonstrations in which mobs went to 





the unfortunate, if inevitable, extreme of killing 
some thirty-five of Machado’s henchmen, including 
the chief of the Porra who had been responsible 
for so many political murders. With the consent 
of the Cespedes government, President Roosevelt 
on August 13 dispatched three destroyers to Cuba, 
not for the purpose of intervention, but to ex- 
tend protection to American lives, and incidentally 
give moral support to the new régime. On the 


_ 14th the general strike, which had led to Ma- 


chado’s downfall, was terminated and rioting sub- 
sided to such an extent that only one destroyer re- 
mains in Havana. The United States at once en- 
tered into official relations with the new régime. 

Out of these dramatic events, two fundamental 
gains seem to have emerged. The first is a gen- 
uine spirit of Cuban nationalism, illustrated by 
the remarkable movement of passive non-resis- 
tance directed against Machado during the past 


two weeks by the whole Cuban people. This spirit 
has also brought into existence a relatively dis- 
interested and enlightened political movement, 
known as the ABC, composed of hundreds of 
younger professional men who hitherto have ab- 
stained from participation in active politics. Un- 
derstanding the necessity of far-reaching eco- 
nomic and political changes;-the ABC may be- 
come the means of carrying out a reconstruction 
program in«Cuba-similar te that which Mexico 
inaugurated in 1917. 

The second gain-is that the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration has laid down a new interpretation of the 
Platt Amendment. The overthrow of Machado, 
bloodless though it was, constitutes the first suc- 
cessful revolt in the history of the Cuban Republic. 
Confronted by a similar situation, Washington 
Administrations in the past have preferred inter- 
vention to revolution. The fact that the present 
Administration has finally reversed such a policy 
and allowed the Cubans themselves to handle the 
Machado problem means much for their self-re- 
spect and is proof that President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull genuinely believe in non-interven- 
tion. For this result, great credit is due to the 
American Ambassador, Sumner Welles. Although 
his efforts at mediation did not lead to the peace- 
ful retirement of Machado, they did enable the 
Opposition to unite its forces and to bring about 
the President’s overthrow without armed inter- 
vention from the United States. 

That the Administration realizes that the solu- 
tion of Cuba’s difficulties depends upon something 
more than Machado’s overthrow is shown in dis- 
patches indicating that President Roosevelt favors 
a program providing for the revival of the Cuban 
sugar industry, the carrying out of agrarian re- 
form, and the reduction of the Cuban debt. Ap- 
parently the most difficult of these measures will 
be to assure Cuba a fair share of the American 
sugar market. Negotiations at Washington have 
recently taken place between the various produc- 





























ers for the purpose of working out an allotment 
of the 6,000,000 tons of sugar annually consumed 
in the United States. The American refiners, how- 
ever, have demanded what amounts to a virtual 
embargo on Cuban refined sugar, while the Amer- 
ican beet-sugar growers have not only refused to 
agree to a quota of 2,000,000 tons of raw sugar 
for Cuba, but have also declined to accept any re- 
striction upon beet-sugar production. To secure 
fair treatment for Cuba, the Administration will 
be obliged to combat these monopolistic demands. 
Its success in working out an equitable commer- 
cial relationship with Cuba may be a weather- 
vane indicating whether the President’s efforts 
to promote reciprocity with Latin America gener- 
ally will succeed. 

If the revival of Cuba’s sugar exports is to bene- 
fit the Cuban people it should be accompanied by 
a program of agrarian reform, under which sugar 
lands now held by absentee corporations will be 
returned to Cuban farmers, and sugar centrales 
nationalized. Although these properties can now 
be purchased for very small sums, the Cuban gov- 
ernment will not be able to finance such a pro- 
gram out of current revenue. It would be a fine 
gesture if the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which has already made advances to China 
and Russia, should extend a loan to Cuba for this 
purpose. 

Finally, the Platt Amendment should be revised. 
Despite the generous re-interpretation of this 
Amendment by the Roosevelt Administration, the 
Cuban people have no assurance that the present 
interpretation will continue to be applied. Dur- 
ing the last thirty years Cuba has made marked 
progress, and today forces are stirring within the 
island which may make this republic the cultural 
and political bridge between North and South 
America. So long, however, as it is weighed down 
by the Platt Amendment—a badge of inferiority 
—Cuba cannot fulfil such a mission. This amend- 
ment should be changed in order to give Cuba 
freedom to work out its own problems and to rec- 
ognize its complete equality with other Latin 
American states. It should be changed also in 
order to relieve the United States of what has 
proved a constant source of embarrassment. The 
surrender of our exclusive position in Cuba would 
pave the way to the establishment of genuine Pan 
American peace machinery at the Montevideo con- 
ference which meets in December. 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL. 


The Four Power Pact Flounders 


The Four Power Pact failed to meet its first 
test as a peace agency when Germany rebuffed 
Great Britain and France on August 7, stating 
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that the Reich regarded their “intervention” ip 
Austro-German affairs as “inadmissable.” Before 
entering their oral protest in Berlin on August 6, 
the British and French were aware that Italy had 
already made “private” and “friendly” admoni- 
tions to the Nazis in regard to Hitlerite propa. 
ganda in Austria aimed at overthrowing the Doll. 
fuss government. Despite the fact that this fail- 
ure of Italy to join with the other signatories of 
the Four Power Pact had weakened their posi- 


tion, the British and French proceeded to protest | 


to the German government and thus made it easy 
for the Nazi propaganda bureau to inform the 
German people that the Anglo-French move was 
of a hostile character, while neglecting to state 
that Italy too had moved in the matter. Further- 
more, the fact that Hitler had promised Mussolinj 


to refrain from further propaganda air raids and | 


hostile broadcasts against Dollfuss was not men- 
tioned in the German press nor is it clear 
whether Mussolini informed the British and 
French of this pledge until after the latter had 
protested to Berlin. 





Whether or not the Nazis actually live up * 


to their promise to Mussolini, the affair underlines 
the dangers of limited international action. With 
the virtual collapse of the Four Power Pact at 
the first occasion on which it was invoked, the 
advantages of the League of Nations as a medium 
for settling disputes of this sort appear obvious. 
The League Council is not only the guarantor of 
Austrian independence under existing treaties, 
but in Geneva its membership for the purpose of 
this dispute would include Hungary and the Little 
Entente, who are at least as much interested in 
the question of Austro-German union as are the 
great powers. Furthermore, the failure to employ 


international agencies has placed the British and | 


the French in an uncomfortable diplomatic posi- 
tion and may have once more jeopardized Franco- 
Italian relations. Meanwhile, however, Mussolini 
is apparently continuing his efforts to organize 
some form of cooperation between the Danubian 
countries, but his success must depend on French 
participation in the movement. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 
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